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We beg to announce to our many friends in the West that 
DeWitt Stevens will hereafter have charge of our branch office in 
Chicago. Having located at 196 La Salle street, he is prepared to 
transact business for THe Specraror Company, and to fill all 
orders for our numerous publications. Mr. Stevens has been 
identified with the business of insurance for many years, is well 
known to underwriters as a gentleman entirely trustworthy, and it 
gives us pleasure to commend him to our many friends and patrons 
in the West. 





Ir has been known for some time that the American Life Insur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia has, under new management, been 
getting ready to make a vigorous bid for business. This intended 
new departure has been emphasized by an announcement, which 
will be found in our advertising columns, that the company is pre- 
pared to negotiate with competent agents in the States of Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Ohio and Illinois, The 
American Life has large assets and an ample surplus, and, with the 
recent acquisition of John J. Macfarlane to the presidency, a man 
of wide experience as a life underwriter, the company now has an 
opportunity to develop a large and valuable business. 





THE recent fatal fire in Brooklyn once more calls attention to 
the utter uselessness of fire escapes of some patterns, as they are 
only too commonly affixed to the buildings. In this instance 
the so-called “ escape” was a simple iron ladder running up the 
height of the house about two feet from the wall, and directly in 
front of a line of windows. These windows in turn bordered on 
an air-shaft, up which the flame drew, and the rungs of the ladder 
soon became red-hot, entirely preventing its use for escape by the 
unfortunate persons above. This particular danger can be com- 
pletely avoided, where stationary ladders are used, by leading them 
down midway between the windows, through balconies accessible 
from all these, and the other perilous arrangement should no 
longer be permitted. 





We notice in the advertising columns of The Weekly Under- 
witer of last week, an advertisement of the Home Provident Safety 
Fund Association of New Yerk, a company doing a life insurance 
business on the assessment plan. As The Weekly Underwriter has 
been one of the most intolerant journals regarding assessment com- 
panies heretofore, the admission of an advertisement of such a 
company to its columns would indicate that the editor has finally 
made up his mind that assessment insurance is actually among us, 
and is a factor in the life insurance business that demands and will 
have Tecognition. It also indicates that the editor realizes the fact 
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that the public is entitled to know, through the columns of an in- 
surance journal, what is being done in insurance matters, whether 
the plans presented by the company seeking business meet with the 
approval of the editor or not. 





Nor only is the summer season over, but the season of conven- 
tions is also practically closed. ‘There were numerous ones during 
the past month, dealing with the subjects of insurance, fire preven- 
tion, fire protection, insurance rates, commissions, etc., and each, 
no doubt, was attended with good results. It is a good thing 
at all times for persons engaged in the same line of business 
to come together and swap ideas, but especially to become 
acquainted with each other, and bask in the sunshine of socia- 
bility that always surrounds these gatherings. Play-time being 
now over, it is proper for one and all to settle down to business 
once more. We trust the underwriters will do this with a vim and 
a determination that the remainder of the year shall be made to 
compensate in some degree for the bad record it achieved in the 
first nine months of it. Three months of good, hard, energetic 
work can do much to bring up the business of the year to a better 
average than is at present visible. 





Tue war of the automatic sprinkler companies is being pros- 
ecuted with much vigor. The Barnes Automatic Sprinkler Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, having recently, after protracted litigation, 
secured a decision declaring its patents to be valid, has now com- 
menced suit against the users of what is known as the Grinnell 
sprinkler, and also against users of the Neracker sprinklers. Suits 
are also threatened against users of other automatic sprinkler 
devices. While automatic sprinklers are conceded to be exceed- 
ingly valuable in the protection of property, it is unfortunate that 
propertyowners are to be deterred from introducing them by the 
apprehension of being made a party to tedious and costly litiga- 
tion. The remedy would seem to be in requiring a bond of man- 
ufacturers of sprinklers, indemnifying the user against any suit for 
infringement of patent that may be brought against him. Under 
the existing condition of our patent laws, the introduction of a 
valuable device seems only to invite infringements and law suits 
by means of which an innocent public is made to suffer. 





SoME time since we called attention to the fuel cartridge that 
was being extensively hawked about this city, and sold in large 
quantities for summer fuel. This is simply a sort of an iron cage, 
covered with wire gauze, in which mineral wool is fixed, saturated 
with kerosene oil. This being placed in the stove and set on fire, 
burns about an hour, giving out sufficient heat to do ordinary cook- 
ing with. We called attention to the danger of this new fuel, and 
urged underwriters to investigate it. It appears now that there is 
to be a series of law suits over the patent. In 1872 a man named 
David W. Thompson (“with a p”) took out a patent for this new 
fuel, but does not appear to have utilized it. During the present 
year a company in New York brought out a similar cartridge, and, 
according to a public advertisement, had sold upwards of 200,000 
of them to August t. The price charged was $1.50 each for the 
smallest size. A company in Troy, N. Y., seeing there was a 
good thing in the business, hunted up the original Thompson 
(“with a p”), and succeeded in buying his patent with all his 
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“choses in action” against infringements. The Troy company 
has commenced suit against the New York parties, claiming 
$200,000 damages, and threatens suit against various manufacturers 
who had supplied the materials out of which the cartridges were 
made. As this litigation is likely to consume the capital of all 
parties interested in it, the probability is that the manufacture of 
the indestructible cartridge will practically cease, so that under- 
writers need not worry about it any further. The great army of 
lawyers is to be congratulated upon having found another batch of 
victims. 





Notinc the formation at Frankfort-on-the-Main of a company 
to insure against damage from burst or leaky water pipes or de- 
fective fittings, The American Architect says: “Although it is 
estimated that damage from these causes occurs about a hundred 
times as often as injury from fire, the loss is usually not very 
serious, and the premium rates are low, about nineteen cents, 
according to the account, being charged for every $500 insured. 
We suppose this must be the annual rate. If so, the insurance is 
incredibly cheap. Few city houses escape for ten years together 
some damage from water, and, at this rate, supposing the policy 
on the house to be for $500, which would cover any possible dam- 
age in an ordinary dwelling, the amount of the premiums paid dur- 
ing that period, including interest, would be little over $2. Sup- 
posing half the premiums to be absorbed in salaries and expenses, 
only $1 would be left at the end of it to pay the plasterer, paper- 
hanger and fresco painter for removing the traces of the leak which 
would by that time have become almost inevitable. If the German 
company can make a profit at such prices, it ought to establish 
representatives here without delay, and we could promise it an 
enormous business.” 





SoME very interesting facts concerning underground wires in 
Great Britain were given recently by W. H. Preece in a paper 
read before the Society of Arts. “In London alone,” he said, 
“we have 225 miles of pipe, containing 10,212 miles of wire. In 
fact, all our great trunk lines are out of danger of stoppage from 
storms. We have,868 miles of open wire included within the met- 
ropolitan area, but these are chiefly in the suburbs, and include 
long, outlying sections, used either for police or fire brigade wires 
or for private persons. There are 213 offices in London now 
served wholly by buried wires.” It appears that in 1886 there were 
in the United Kingdom 26,426 miles of overhead telegraph lines, 
embracing 150,590 miles of wire, and 677 miles of underground 
lines, with 19,605 miles of wire. It is estimated that to connect 
only the more important towns by underground wires, and “ unit- 
ing these towns by less than half the existing number of overhead 
wires, would cost something like £2,500,000.” Of submarine 
cable there are now 112,673 nautical miles, which has absorbed a 
capital of $37,000,000. The larger part of this, or 102,531 miles, 
is owned by twenty-seven private companies, having from one to 
fifty-three cables each. 





Ar the invitation of Robert Grimshaw, president of the poly- 
technic section of the American Institute, the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters has named Mr. Von Geison as a member of the 
committee appointed for the purpose of investigating the cause of 
fires in theatres, and considering the best means to secure their 
prevention. The committee consists of Robert Grimshaw, M. C. 
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Baker, J. F. Hotchkiss of the polytechnic section and Mr. Von 
Geison of the Board of Underwriters. This committeee has an 
abundant opportunity to render the public efficient service, for it is 
a well-understood fact that there is not a theatre in this city, or 
indeed in the country, in which an audience may assemble with He 
degree of safety. They are lacking not only in the means of fire 
prevention and fire extinguishment, but also in the means of dis. 
persing an audience quickly in an emergency. Two instances that 
have recently occurred at theatres in this city, where some consti- 
tutional idiots had raised false alarms of fire, demonstrated how easy 
it is to create a panic in any public assemblage, and how inade. 
quate were the means of exit in these theatres. The managers of 
the theatres will do themselves and the public excellent service by 
affording this committee every opportunity for discharging the im. 
portant duty imposed upon them. 





A SENSATION was caused on La Salle street, Chicago, Tuesday 
morning, by the news that W. B. Cornell, Western manager of the 
North British and Mercantiie Insurance Company, had died sud- 
denly of heart trouble. Mr. Cornell’s death occured at four o'clock 
Monday, but the news was not generally known on the street until 
the following morning. The deceased was one of the ablest and 
most popular of Western fire underwriters. He has been Western 
manager of the North British for twelve years, was at one time 
president of the Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest, 
and has always been an active spirit in all movements tending to 
better the interests of the profession. At the late meeting of the 
Northwestern Association, Mr. Cornell seemed to be in excellent 
health and engaged in debate on various questions. The happy 
manner in which he emphasized his remarks on such occasions by 
interspersing technical talk with comic illustration, called forth the 
applause of his audience. As a good story-teller he enjoyed a 
notable reputation, as members of the Illinois club can testify to. 
In social, as in business circles, he was a popular man. Witty, 
brainy, handsome and affable, W. B. Cornell was a man specially 
endowed, and a large circle of friends will regret the taking away 
of such a fellow man not yet past the prime of life. Mr. Cornell's 
remains were taken to Minneapolis for interment. 





PossiBLy the most notable thing at the convention of insurance 
commissioners, held at Niagara Falls recently, was the reception of 
a committee of underwriters appointed by the Union then in ses- 
sion at the same place. This committee was composed of promi- 
nent fire underwriters, who were in attendance upon a convention 
of their own, called to consider practical methods for conducting 
their business. President Notman, of the Niagara of this city, was 
chosen as spokesman, and in introducing his fellow members to the 
commissioners, he did so in a few graceful and pertinent remarks, 
which were also extremely practical. He called attention to the 
immense amount of vicious legislation regarding insurance that 


‘crops up every winter, and suggested to the commissioners that 


they were in a position to prevent, to a very great extent, the pas- 
sage of obnoxious measures. He also referred to the popular pre- 
judice entertained by juries, and judges as well, against corporations 
in general, but insurance companies in particular. He regretted 
the fact that the judges of our courts are now elected by popular 
vote instead of being appointed as heretofore. Mr. Notman also 
called attention to the matter of blanks required to be filled out 
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each year by companies for presentation to the various insurance 
departments. He thought they should be uniform in their require- 
ments in all the States, in order that there should be no apparent 
discrepancies shown in them regarding the standing of the various 
companies. He showed further that there was some injustice in 
the law fixing the reinsurance reserve to be maintained by each 
company on a uniform basis, and suggested that the reserve for 
each company might reasonably and equitably be based upon its 
individual experience. In short, Mr. Notman presented some 
very practical thoughts to the convention, and evidently made a 
most favorable impression. His remarks were supplemented by a 
few words from each of the other members of the committee, and 
the fraternization indulged in by the commissioners and these 
practical underwriters ought to bring forth good fruit in the future. 








GOOD FAITH AMONG COMPANIES. 


E_ printed last week a circular issued by the Tariff Associ- 
ation September 23, in which the members of that body 
were asked if they had violated the rules of the association, by 
writing certain risks at a lower rate than that established by the 
association, or if they had paid a higher commission for such rated 
risks than it allowed by the rules and regulations. To the average 
citizen such an inquiry would seem to be superfluous, for the natural 
supposition is, that persons who have entered into an agreement 
to do certain things would faithfully abide by the conditions de- 
vised by themselves. Evidence was not lacking, however, to dem- 
onstrate that the rules of the Tariff Association referred to in the 
circular had been violated by more than one company on more than 
one occasion, hence the inquiries by the association were deemed 
necessary. Just what the answers. to the circular, or what the 
action of the association is likely to be, we do not know, but the 
fact that it was necessary to ask such leading questions of members 
of the association, is an indication that the business of fire under- 
writing in this city is at present very much demoralized. Here is 
an organization, whose membership is made up of representatives 
of large and important corporations, the object of which is to 
secure the best interests of all engaged in the business of fire un- 
derwriting. To this end they have labored for several years to per- 
fect a code of rules and regulations that should bring about an 
improvement in their business, and at the same time establish an 
equality between them. It has been believed that these rules were 
being generally observed, and that any offenses against them were 
unintentional. But in issuing the circular referred to, the associa- 
tion publishes the fact that there is at least a well-founded sus- 
picion that some members are deliberately and persistently violating 
the pledges they have voluntarily made. This is not a pleasant 
state of things to contemplate, as it indicates a lack of good faith 
which cannot be provided against by any rules or regulations that 
may be enacted. Men cannot be made honest by law or truthful 
by regulations and rules. There should be a very thorough inves- 
tigation of the whole subject and an exposure made of the guilty 
persons, if such there be. 

It is pertinent to ask, in this connection, if the conditions sur- 
Tounding the business of fire underwriting are worse than those 
affecting other lines of business. We are inclined to think that 
they are not, and that business morals in fire insurance are on quite 
ashigh a plane as in any other industry. During the past few 
years there has been a marked over-production in all lines of in- 
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dustry, and the business of fire underwriting has been affected 
thereby in substantially the same degree that other industries have 
been affected. On all sides we hear the complaint of over-produc- 
tion, excessive competition and cutting of prices in consequence. 
While it is conceded that the country is extremely prosperous and 
the demand for all kinds of products active, the supply runs in ex- 
cess of the demand, and producers consequently are forced to dis- 
pose of their products at a sacrifice of profit, if not of a portion of 
the cost of production. Even in the most favored lines of business, 
the margin of profit has been eut down to an extent that leaves it 
scarcely visible. Yet our manufactories continue producing, their 
owners content if they can be run without positive loss, waiting 
and hoping for some change that will bring about an improvement, 
and give them benefits that should accrue from their investments. 
The technical papers that are devoted to the various industries of 
the country abound in complaints of low prices and small profits, 
while many of them are free in charging bad faith upon members 
of their various trade organizations that have been formed to reg- 
ulate prices. There can always be found in any body of mena 
few who have little regard for their pledges, but will take every 
advantage possible of their associates. The underwriting fraternity 
suffers no more from this cause than do business men in general. 
Over-production has introduced many evils into the business of fire 
underwriting, and this can be remedied only by such means as are 
adopted in other lines of industry, viz., restricting production, 
For many years there was a very successful combination of wall- 
paper manufacturers in existence, which regulated prices and lim- 
ited productions. Paper makers have been similarly organized, 
while the combinations of coal producers have been subjects of 
much criticism for many years. Recently the daily papers have 
published reports regarding a combination of rubber goods man- 
ufacturers, organized for the purpose of limiting production and 
establishing a uniformity of prices. In short, in nearly every 
branch of our productive industries such combinations are to be 
found, the chief object of which is to keep down the supply to 
correspond with the demand. We often hear of instances of bad 
faith among the members of such combinations, but the refractory 
members are generally dealt with privately, and made to reform 
their errors. The public is not let into the methods employed for 
disciplining the recalcitrant, but the object is accomplished all the 
same, and the combinations continue to flourish. This does not 
seem to be the case with fire underwriters ; on the contrary, they 
are continually rushing into print, to ventilate their grievances and 
to denounce their neighbors whom they suspect of irregular prac- 
tices. The effect of this is to increase the demoralization, and to 
discredit the business of fire underwriting in the estimation of the 
public. 

It can scarcely be said that there is an over-production in the 
fire insurance business, for there is an abundant opportunity for 
the employment of all the capital now invested in it, but it is 
unquestionably true that this capital is divided among too many 
companies, and in proportions so unequal as to render it almost 
impossible for these to adopt uniform methods for conducting their 
affairs. Cast-iron rules cannot be applied to companies that are 
not primarily on an equality; the attempt to do this necessarily 
operates against the weaker company, and induces it to ignore the 
rules, and strike out a course for itself. All the organizations 
formed for the establishment of uniform rates and commissions 
have been failures. The nearest approach to success achieved by 
any has been the Tariff Association, the chief object of which has 
been to classify and rate certain risks for which the competition 
was not excessive. But it now seems that even the rules of this 
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association have been violated, and an attempt is being made to 
bring to book those who have forgotten or ignored their pledges. 
It is unfortunate that, if it were necessary to resort to discipline, it 
could not have been done quietly and without exciting public 
comment. It is never a good plan to wash dirty linen in public, 
and the fire underwriters might well take a hint from the organiza- 
tions in some of the industries we have referred to, which conduct 
their affairs within themselves and do not invite theepublic to par- 
ticipate. 

It seems to be quite the thing in énsurance circles for those who 
are getting their living out of the business to denounce it as one of 
the most unsatisfactory callings that one can pursue. There is 
an old proverb that emphatically condemns the bird that befouls 
its own nest, which might be cogitated with advantage by some 
underwriters in the street. We do not believe, however, that the 
business of fire underwriting is any more demoralized or open to 
criticism for bad faith among its members than is any other line 
of industry. There are always black sheep in every flock, notwith- 
standing which it is the white ones in the majority that determine 
the value of the flock. We do not see why the great corporations 
conducting the fire insurance business should become demoralized 
because one or two of their number depart from the paths of 
rectitude, or why they should give up their efforts in the cause of 
reform simply because an insignificant minority is incorrigible. 
When it was possible for a single company to destroy entirely the 
most complete and best working organization ever formed among 
the underwriters in this city, it indicated a decided weakness on 
the part of the dog that consented to be waggled by so insignificant 
a tail. There was strength enough left in that organization to 
have continued it, and to have carried out its purpose had it not 
been lacking in backbone. That golden opportunity was lost, 
however, and it is doubtful if another so propitious will ever come. 
Meantime it would be well for the majority of underwriters to go 
forward earnestly and energetically with the work of reforming 
practices in this city, and while treating the minority with such 
respect as it is deserving of, trample it under foot and crush it out 
if that be necessary. It is not at all creditable to the representa- 
tives of these great corporations that in this country, where it is a 
maxim that the majority rules, they should be subjected to the 
whims and bad faith of an irreconcilable and insignificant minority. 





ANOTHER FOREIGN WILDCAT. *. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

Ienciose you a statement of the ‘‘ Le Royaume Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Brussels, Belgium,” of which company I have recently been ap- 
pointed general agent for the United States, with headquarters in Wash- 
ington. Before accepting the appointment, I procured a ‘‘ Bradstreet” 
report on the company, and I beg to enclose you acopy. I have also, in 
my possession, a certified copy of its charter, and such other information 
anyone should want to show the solvency, and that it is worthy of the 
insurance patronage and confidence, I write you this letter, knowing 
that your valuable journal desires insurance news, and to satisfy you that 
the ‘‘ Le Royaume” isa reliable corporation. The company is spoken 
well of by the insurance journals of Europe, It was founded in 1884 by 
Monsieur Auguste-Joseph Vilian, late Inspector of Insurance of Belgium. 
The officers and directors are men of note, Any other information you 
may desire, or the public, I shall be pleased to furnish. Yours very truly, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., September 17. R. E. L. Evans, 


The above letter was received by us a few days since, and, in ac- 
cordance with Mr, Evans’ invitation to ask further information, we 
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beg to submit the following: 1. Under what authority has your 
company secured the right to solicit business in this country? » 

Has the company complied with the laws of any State of this 
Union, by making a deposit for the security of American Policy. 
holders? 3. Has it submitted a financial statement to the insur. 
ance department of any State? 4. How comes it, that with an 
authorized capital of $600,000, it had paid up at the time of the 
Bradstreet statement referred to, July 14, 1887, but $15,812? 5. If 
as you say, “the company is spoken well of by insurance journals 
of Europe,” how does it happen that L’Argus of August 28 states 
that the situation of the company is very precarious, and that it 
intends to withdraw from the business of insurance? In short, 
Mr. Evans, is it not a fact, that this company is a wildcat of the 
most odorous character, organized to do business unlawfully in this 
country, and has sneaked in here by the back door, for the express 
purpose of evading the insurance laws of the various States? 
Whether you know this to be so or not, you most certainly must 
know that until your company has complied with the laws of the 
different States, it has no right to seek business, and that in doing 
sO, you are committing an offense for which you are liable to be 
severely dealt with if you are caught outside of the District of 
Columbia. To policyholders we have only to say that Le Royaume 
is wholly unworthy of confidence, having little or no capital with 
which to pay its losses, as shown by the statement submitted, nor 
the lawful right to issue a single policy in this country. Mr. Evans 
is doubtless seeking free advertising, and we cheerfully give him 
the benefit of this notice without charge. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHICAGO. 

The Ten Per Cent Pattern Clause as Affecting Risks Outside the Limits of Chicago~ 
Increase of Insurance Brokers—Agents Doing Well—The Eighty Pe Cent Coin. 
surance Clause on Stockyard and Lumber Property—The Northwestern National 
and the Fire Underwriters Association—A Proposed Local Agency on a Stock 
Company Basis. 





[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Insurance matters are even paced (unlike the weather) and fires are 
light—very light. While all the local agents would be willing to increase 
their premium accounts, there is a general keeping up of last year’s figures, 
and hence the mutterings of discontent are not obtrusive, 

The Fire Underwriters Association in its law says that al! policies 
covering property, including patterns, when the items in which the pat- 
terns are mentioned exceed ix foto ten per cent of amount of policy, shall 
be governed by the ten per cent pattern clause, which shall be attached 
to the policy. The law also says that the jurisdiction of the association 
(in its laws) shall extend throughout Cook county. Now comes a long 
list of policies on a large reaper line, wherein the items, including pat- 
terns, foot up $85,200 in a total of $600,000 insurance. The risk is situ- 
ated just outside the city limits, and is thus just out of the rate-making 
power of the superintendent of the Fire Underwriters Association, rate 
being made by manager of Cook county compact. The question is, shall 
the members of the association ignore the law on patterns? Not all com- 
panies on the risk are under this law, and the only reason why you may 
force the clause in this case is, because the assured must have all the insut- 
ance he can get. 

In this particular case (the assured offering no objection) the local 
policiés bear the clause. But suppose the line had been a small one; 
the local agent might (by the law) be forced to ignore his own law or lose 
the risk to his neighbor, who was not governed by association rules, The 
matter should be looked into and an opening made for exceptions. 

A very grave question with the Chicago agent is the gradual, but certain, 
increase of the brokerage item. Not a half dozen years ago the number 
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of regular Chicago brokers of any account could be counted on a very 
small list. To-day, under the legislation and tutelage of the agents, their 
name is “ multitude ” and swarming fast. The was read, ‘‘ brokerage on 
thirty per cent of your business.” The xow reads, ‘‘ brokerage on seventy- 
five per cent of your business.” The agent loses the business to the 
broker after educating him—like the grasshopper, nothing can stay his 
onward march. 

In spite of this incurable disease, the gradual increase in insurable 
property being disproportionate to the influx of insurance capital, has 
enabled the agent to hold his own financially, and in a majority of cases 
make a handsome increase. 

The application of the eighty per cent coinsurance clause to all stock- 
yards and lumber policies, has met with an almost ready acceptance on 
the part of the assured. For some strange reason, the usual vigorous 
protest is not forthcoming. 

After the adjournment of the Northwestern Association, we heard the 
remark oft repeated: ‘‘ We will have a banquet next year.” And the 
unction with which the statement was given, led us to believe that to 
many the item seemed of prime importance. Possibly, we did not meet 
the other half who preferred brain food. But the majority of the mem- 
bers preferred a happy combination of both, and the banquet is a good 
idea. 

When the Northwestern National went out of the Fire Underwriters 
Association, it was currently reported that the “ head centre” of the com- 
pany in Chicago (not the local agent), the man whose hobby is to break 
down all monopolies—that he may build up one of his very own—had threat- 
ened to ‘‘do up,” to everlastingly destroy the iniquitous association. 
Investigation made him deny the utterance. Later ’tis said he will prose- 
cute and imprison, and visit with dire penalties the secretary of said 
“iniquitous,” because he issued a circular to the several agents of the 
association wherein he sets forth the fact that Brother Cameron—yciept 
the Northwestern National—had withdrawn, and hence non-intercourse 
must apply. This the mogul declares is a boycott, and the secretary 
must pay the penalty as provided by the law. We hardly think the 
rumor will wash, however, as the man who is accused of this folly gen- 
erally carries his brains with him. 

The Michigan law against trusts, compacts and combinations, was in 
some things wiser than otherwise. A Chicago man conceived a plan and, 
because of the breaking up of compacts, went to a large Michigan town 
toputitin practice. He would start a local agency on a stock com- 
pany basis. All large insurers who turned their lines into the local 
agency were to be given stock in the company proportionately. It was 
expected that this combine would draw unto itself about a dozen of the 
best companies. The smali insurers would be swallowed without an 
issue of stock and the proceeds turned into the pool, and the big fish 
would gather in a neat dividend, equivalent to a decided cut in rates. 
But the thing didn’t work. That confounded law was the obstacle. The 

Chicago man has returned to Chicago. The spirits won’t materialize un- 
less the conditions are favorable. T. 

Cuicaco, ILL., October 1. 





OUR WESTERN BUDGET. 

The General and Local Agents—Withdrawal of a Funior Member from a Local 
Agency—The Ohio Farmers’ New Departure—Northwestern National and the 
Assoctation—An Interview with the General Agent of the Western Department 
of the Fidelity and Casualty Company—-Some Interesting Figures—New Law 
which Affects Invaders of the Insurance Laws—The Clerks—No More Fires 
Jor the Schloesser Bloch—A Signin Lake View—Change in Name of a Local 
Agency—Marine Rates. 


[From OUR Own CORRESPONDENT.] 


The eighteenth annual convention of the Fire Underwriters Association 
of the Northwest, the Union and the National convention of State insur- 
ance officials (full reports of which appeared in recent editions of THE 
SrecraTor), and the encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
have all tended to cause the absence from La Salle street of nearly all the 
general agents and not a few of the local and special agents. With the 
exception of a few, however, they have now returned to their respective 
Posts of duty, and the universal verdict of those who have been absent 
from the street is that there is no place like home. All are prepared to 
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dispose of increasing premium receipts, and look anxiously forward to 
the results of the coming three months, 


Tue FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY. 


Among the prominent agents recently returned to Chicago was Geo, 
W. Montgomery, whose visit to New York caused an inquiry by your 
correspondent relative to the general business of the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company, of which Mr. Montgomery is general and local agent. Con- 
cerning the financial progress of this company he gives THE SPECTATOR 
some very interesting figures, showing that the company is meeting with 
great success. The Fidelity and Casualty Company, on January 1, 1887, 
had assets of $578,105.05, and on July 1, 1887, the assets were $632,830.57, 
a handsome increase of $54,725.52. As to surplus, the following figures 
are worthy of mention: On January 1, 1887, the company’s surplus was 
$35,275.13, and on July 1, 1887, the surplus was $45,008.93, or a gain of 
$9,733.80. In addition to this improvement, a new fund has been created 
as a ‘‘reserve for contingencies,” with a start of $12,000, from July 1, 
1887, making the gross surplus $57,008.93. Carefully taking into con- 
sideration these facts, it would seem that there are many reasons why one 
should insure in, and why agents should prefer to work for, this 
company. 

Among the local agents, September is classified as belonging to the 
‘*dull times ;” however, a majority claim the business to be equal, and in 
some instances an improvement on that of a year ago. From observa- 
tion, not a few of the offices have had occasion to keep open nights. 
Although the Board of Trade’s electric light no longer illuminates La 
Salle street and the clock in the same institution does not strike the hour 
after 10 P. M., one familiar with the street can readily distinguish the 
firms who are compelled to run at night. 

Among the causes for gossip among the locals, we note the withdrawal 
of Wm. C. Magill from the firm of Geo. W. Montgomery & Co. Mr. 
Magill first came into prominence on the street when connected with Geo. 
C. Clarke & Co. some twelve years ago. Afterwards he became a part- 
ner in the local firm of Nichols & Magill, and for the past seven years he 
has been the junior member of the firm he now withdraws from. It is 
announced that Mr. Magill will be appointed local agent of one or more 
companies at an early date. His offices are at 204 (basement) La Salle 
street, and the firm name is Wm. C. Magill & Co. 

The Ohio Farmers Insurance Company of Le Roy, O., as soon as ad- 
mittance to this State is complete, which is daily expected, will be open 
for business at No. 196 La Salle street, with Frank F. Holmes as local 
agent, and were the company a liberal writer it would not want for busi- 
ness here ; local agents here always have in stock a large line of “‘ target 
risks.” 

The Northwestern National’s withdrawal from the association has not 
developed any startling changes in the serenity of the ‘‘ combine” here, 
although, no doubt, there are numerous agents who always imagine they 
could enrich their companies and themselves were they out of the asso- 
ciation, provided always, that everybody else was in. 

Among the new laws of 1887 for this State, is one which provides that 
no more corporations can be formed to do fire insurance, except fire 
insurance companies. This law shuts out the ‘ undergrounders,” as 
well as other invaders of the insurance laws of this State, who may 
hereafter apply for a charter. 

The base ball season is drawing to 2 close, and this reminds the clerks 
that Saturday afternoons ‘‘ off” are no longer in style on La Salle street. 

The Schloesser block, where a number of general and local offices are 
located, will be provided, this year, with steam heat, so agents in this 
building will be deprived of any “fires” this winter, but may have some 
losses. 

Lake View, it is said, will soon be annexed to the city; in the mean- 
while, S. M. Moore & Co.’s agency displays an advertising sign out that 
way which should give them some Lake View premiums. 

On October 1, the firm name of Hammond & Fry was changed to 
Hammond, Fry & Company. The company consists of F. P. Sheldon, 
who for some years has had an interest in this firm. 

The marine rates on grain, as alopted by the Chicago Board of Marine 
Underwriters, are as follows: Chicago to Lake Michigan ports, 45 
cents; ports on Lake Superior, 70 cents; Huron, Sarnia and Detroit 
river, 70 cents; Ontario, 80 cents; Ogdensburg, 85 cents; Montreal, 
$1.50. 

Among the visitors to La Salle street during the past week were: Mr. 
Edgar, superintendent of agencies of the Liberty, New York ; John Q. 
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Underhill, secretary of the Westchester ; Joseph Bates, assistant genera! 
agent New York Underwriters ; E. C. Ullrich, special for Boatmans of 
Pennsylvania ; W. H. Thacher, special American Steamboiler Insurance 
Company of New York ; Alexander M. Dean, general agent of the Pa- 
cific Mutual Life Insurance Company; John M. Crane, secretary of the 
Fidelity and Casualty ; Dr. C. E. Lawton of St. Paul, general agency of 
Mutual Life; J. C. Montgomery, manager Mutual Fire Underwriters 
Union of Jersey City, N. J. 

The offices of THe SpecrATOR Company at Chicago are now located 
at No. 196 La Salle street. A full line of the company’s publications are 
kept on hand, and all are cordially invited to inspect the company’s new 
quarters. D. W. &. 

CHICAGO, October 1. 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





In Memory of Frederick H. Cossitt. 


Tue death of Frederick H. Cossitt was formally announced at a special 
meeting of the board of trustees of the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
on September 26. Addresses eulogizing the character of the deceased 
were made by several members of the board, and the following minute 
was adopted : 


In chronicling the death of Frederick H. Cossitt, one of the oldest 
members of this board, the trustees desire to place upon their records a 
suitable expression of their sense of a loss which is personal as well as 
official. His life was one of varied activity and experience. He was of 
French descent, his ancestors having settled in Connecticut in the early 
part of the last century. He was born at Granby in that State on the 18th 
of December, 1811, and received his early education in the free schools 
of his native town, except the time in which he was a student at the 
Westfield Massachusetts Academy. At the age of sixteen he went to 
Clarksville, Tenn., where he began his mercantile career in the business 
house of a relative. From this time onward his life as a business man 
and merchant was a steady advance by the road of integrity to success, 
On the 2d of June, 1873, he was elected a trustee of this company, and in 
1874 became a member of the committee on finance. His connection 
with that committee has never been severed until the day of his death, 
Friday, the 23d inst., at his residence in this city. Mr. Cossitt’s services 
in the board and on the committee were marked by unvarying earnest- 
ness and devotion to his trust. He possessed to a very large degree a 
keen and analytic knowledge of the value of railway and other securities, 
while his acquaintance with real estate was equally accurate and extens- 
ive. In both of these important branches of the company’s investments 
his advice was of great value, 

His memory was well stored, his judgment accurate and conservative. 
Tenacious of his opinions, he was not obstructive. He was a sound and 
conscientious adviser to the company. As an associate his colleagues 
found him always affable and courteous. He was esteemed and respected, 
and his death is deeply regretted by all who knew him. To his family 
this board extend their sympathy and condolence in all earnestness and 
sincerity. 





The Fire Losses of the Country; Their Causes and How to Re- 
duce this Enormous Fire Waste.* 

Ir aman could build a tower tall enough, or if he could g8 up ina 

balloon high enough, and if the stretch of his eyesight was powerful 

enough, so that he could take in the whole United States in one vast 

Sweep, there would not be a minute in any hour, twenty-four hours 


‘per day, 365 days per annum, when he would not be in sight of a 


conflagration of some sort! It would be a Saginaw saw mill or a 
Galveston cotton shed; an iron mill in Pennsylvania or Alabama; a 
rubber or fabric factory in New England ; a block of stores or ware- 
houses in some city, or a lone dwelling ona farm. The fire never goes 
out; somewhere some kind of property is burning constantly. Fires 
wifich are fires, not counting the minor ones, number over 15,000 a year, 
and if they only lasted thirty-five minutes each, these larger fires, they 
would lap each other, making the tongue of flame perpetual. It may be 
said of our people (certainly if we include the distillers with the rest), 
that, literally, their worm dieth not and their fire is not quenched! This 
is true now and has been true fora good many years, until the whole 
economic world has got into the habit of holding up its hands and ex- 
claiming in chronic amazement at the great and growing fire waste of this 
country, and it has come to be a proverb that no other country in the 
world could stand it ; and while there is a sentiment of undoubted regret 
that such Jarge blocks of our wealth should go up in smoke year by year, 
there is unquestionably an undercurrent of pride at the recuperative 





* A paper read by C. C, Hine, editor of The Insurance Monitor, before the National 
Association of Fire Engineers at Atlanta, September 20, 1887. 
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power of our people. We do not perhaps glory in our deformit (0 
can scarcely be proud of a club-foot or a hump back or a hare-lip) “se 
seeing we have it we might as well confess that we are proud of its Gn 


THE Fire WASTE. 


Whoever talks much about fires in the United States must inevitab] 
quote largely from The Chronicle Fire Tables, and I beg right here to me 
knowledge my large indebtedness to that valuable annual for facts and 
suggestions all along my line of preparation in constructing this Paper: 
but the field of examination into which I have been led wil] bring me out 
at a place where there will probably be some disagreements between m 
conclusions and the conclusions of most of those who have written and 
spoken on this topic, and I will state in the beginning that, great as js the 
fire waste, the increase of values is still greater. Such is the impetus to 
improvement all over the land, such the progress of quality in buildings 
such the advance in facilities for the extinguishment of fires, that values 
are gaining and loss ratios are losing ; so that last year we saved, so to 
speak, $27,000,000 as compared with losses of 1883. I mean that the 
ratio of that year on the values of 1886 would give us $27,000,000 more 
losses than we actually suffered. I will revert to this matter further 
along. In following the order of the topic assigned to me, I speak 
first of 

THE CAUSES OF FIRES. 


In speaking of the causes of fires one must be prudent because of lim. 
ited knowledge. Of the 15,000 fires occurring in this country last year, 
the causes of 1913 were unknown, while the causes of 5611 were not 
reported at all, and these two sums aggregate one-half the whole (49.82 
per cent), so that unless we venture upon the somewhat risky assumption 
that the unknown half corresponds with the known, we must proceed 
somewhat at random. But there is one great overshadowing fact devel. 
oped by the statistics of causes to which we will be compelled to give 
heed, and that is the enormous proportion of fires which are reported as 
incendiary. They amount to more than one-quarter of all those whose 
causes are known, or thirteen per cent of the whole, known and unknown, 
They were 1959 last year, double in number any other one cause reported. 
Defective flues account for 1000 fires, sparks for upwards of 500 more, 
stoves, lightning and lamp explosions for over 300 each, but no other 
reported cause approaches the magnitude of incendiarism. Nearly 2000 
fires, out of 7500 whose causes are known, are attributed to the torch of 
the incendiary, and while it becomes us to look after our chimneys and 
our stoves, our lightning-rods and our lamps, these are all to some extent 
within possible control, and are subjects of mechanical ingenuity, while 
the other is the outgrowth of a villainous depravity. ‘‘ Moral hazard,” 
the insurance men call it. Immoral, malevolent, fiendish it may well be 
called. 

I am glad to be able, in passing, to correct one impression which is too 
generally entertained—that insurance is responsible for the increase of 
incendiarism. Concerning that assumption I make two remarks: First, 
that we do not know that incendiarism is increasing ; we hear more about 
it, just as we hear more about murders and other crimes, because of the 
increased facilities for communicating intelligence, and the indomitable 
industry of the press; but while the reported incendiary fires of 1886 
were one per cent less than those of 1885, they were three per cent 
less than those of 1884. Our sources of information are too limited to 
warrant very positive statements, but I do not believe that incendiarism 
is on the increase. It is a crime so horrible, so cowardly, so inhuman 
that I would prefer to believe that the same influences which tend to 
diminish crimes of all sorts—enlarged intelligence, progressive educa- 
tion, aggressive Christianity and a general fear of and respect for the 
law—is also diminishing this. My second remark in this connection, is 
that, if it were true that insurance is responsible for incendiarism, the 
tabulated figures would show a rising proportion of insurance on incen- 
diary fires. Now, this not only not so, but the very opposite is true. 
‘Nearly all classes of property,” says the editor of The Chronicle Fire 
Tables, ‘‘distinguished for intense incendiarism show large property 
losses in excess of the amounts of insurance paid, and this fact appears 
to prove conclusively that property having a high moral hazard is pretty 
generally known and avoided by fire insurance companies.” So that, 
while it must be admitted that men do often burn property to beat insur- 
ance companies, it must also be admitted that the majority of incendiary 
fires arise from the bad passions of men other than the cupidity of wicked 
policyholders ; they grow out of enmities, grudges, revenges and the like, 
giving us renewed cause to repeat with increased unction that part of the 
litany which says, ‘‘ From envy, hatred and malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness, good Lord deliver us.” : 

Concerning this terrible crime and the means for its suppression, I 
have a plan which I have often urged by voice and pen; and I am so 
much impressed with the possible good which might come out of its 
adoption, that I will briefly sketch it here again. It is simple, inexpen- 
sive, and to my mind entirely practicable. Approaches have been made 
to it in individual cities, but up to the present time it has not been 
adopted as a general State law in any of our Commonwealths. Whata 
grand thing it would be if the great State of Georgia should come to n 
front in this regard, as she has nobly done in some other lines of mora 
and municipal reform ! 

My plan is simply the appointment of a fire coroner in each county, OF 
the addition of fire inquests to the duties of the regular coroner, where 
both duties would not be more than one man could attend to. It should 
be the duty of this coroner to hold an inquest on every fire, great oF 
small, for rich or poor, in private property or in public alike; no ee 
of any sort should be exempted from its immediate scrutiny, He shoul 
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with all necessary powers to summon witnesses, impanel 
‘uries, send for persons and papers, and to do all other things that might 
» necessary for the instant and exhaustive investigation of each fire, and 
= find out the cause of it if that thing be possible. I will not go into de- 
ils; the plan will open itself to you upon a moment's thought. 
a what would be some of the probable results of such a law, when 
very citizen knew that his fire would be the subject of immediate official 
~ uiry? John Doe isan upright man, with high notions of honor and 
i. sensibilities ; this official inquest is no more a reproach to him than 
it would be if an inquest should follow the discovery of a suicide in his 
meadow. The investigation is held ; the cause of the disaster is traced 
to a careless servant, a cracked chimney oran infirm gas-pipe ; that settles 
it: not only has the community the assurance growing out of the known 
upright life of Mr. Doe in regard to the honest and unavoidable origin 
of his fire ; it has in addition thereto the official verdict of a coroner and a 
jury, and Mr. Doe cannot be otherwise than glad to have the responsibil- 
ity taken from his shoulders and placed where he knows, and where all 
his neighbors may now know, it belongs. : ; 

Richard Roe is a thief and incendiary. He has got himself well in- 
sured, and is contemplating a fire. He knows that the corouer will be 
down upon him before the smoke clears away. What if his plans should 
work well? Suppose the kerosened cotton and the oiled floors should 
not spread the fire fast enough, and the engines should arrive in time to 
stop the blaze and expose the incendiary attempt! A vision of the peni- 
tentiary floats before his knavish eyes, and gets mixed up with this 
blasted coroner business, which he does not like. He thinks it over, he 
delays his attempt, he abandons his plan; his own store and the others 
in the block are saved by the fire-coroner law. It appears to work well 
on all sorts and conditions of men. 

Now, what about the general public? Let us suppose that this law 
has been in force ten or a dozen years, and the coroner has made record 
of several hundred fires, and his work has been aggregated with that of 
the other officials in the whole State, so that an immense number of 
burnings, large and small, have been investigated, their causes ascer- 
tained, their results set down, their environments described, their bear- 
ings, physical and moral, and their teachings transcribed for future guid- 
ance. What have we got? We have found out that certain plans of 
building are dangerous, that certain methods of manufacturing breed 
fires, that certain ways of lighting and heating, and policing our property, 
encourage their destruction. Prudent men will take the hint and build 
better, and heat and light and guard better, and imprudent men can be 
restrained by law after we find out why and how to restrain them, 1am 
glad to have this public opportunity of again urging attention toa subject 
which is none the less important because it is a hobby. I have talked 
about it and written about it a great deal, and some years ago I issued a 
leaflet concerning it, of which, perhaps, a hundred thousand copies were 
circulated, and I have reason to believe that some good has come out of 
my persistent agitation of it. How rejoiced I would be if, as a result of 
my present iteration here, in this beautiful capital of the Empire State of 
the South, a train of circumstances should be started which would result 
in the enactment of laws putting the coroner plan into effect in this and 
other States. I believe that taxable values saved to the State, would pay its 
expense over and over again; instead of adding a dollar to the public 
disbursement, I believe it would prove a source of large indirect revenue. 

Reverting now to the statistics of values and fires to which I referred a 
few minutes since, I have prepared from the best known sources a table 
of estimated property values in the United States for the past ten years, 
and the fire losses during the same period. 


be endowed 
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Table showing estimated property valuations in the United States for 
- years, with the losses by fire and the percentage of loss to value year 
yy year: 











Year, Property Valuation. | Losses by Fire. | Percentage. 
= wera ee eRe en A alee ee | 

cies suc vsousasbecssasine $39,827.407,247 $68.265,800 | 1714 
RRs ciccesetieuesweestues | 39,289 403,710 64,315,900 | -1637 
Sie diepe shoe ticaxecuad | 39,884,496,914 97.703,700 | 1950 
re 43,642,000,000 74,643,400 | 1710 
PRieandcameecevenkekes cases 40,479,223,084 81,280,900 
RG Karisnvektedinds'sasueob 42,229,378, 186 84,505,024 «2001 
DN ein ssnadaduoudundhuess } 45,917,029,909 100,149 228 | 218: 
bedi, vindsian gabaokiices ce 51,646, 331,558 I10,008,611 +2130 
NESS on ssas civics Doueeuesbu 55,215,030,883 102,818,795 | 1862 
Se eee 60,740,323,457 104,924,750 | 1728 

ND iules acne iuaaied $458,870,624,948 $868,616, 109 


g 





Casting percentages of these figures, I find that almost exactly the same 
ratio of loss to value prevailed last year as that of ten years ago, seven- 
teen cents on the $100, but it rose during 1881, 1882 and 1883, so as to 
almost reach twenty-two cents on the $100 in 1883. This table you can 
Study at your leisure when you get printed copies. 1 will here only say 
that values have increased from $39,000,000,000 in 1887, to $60,000,000,000 
in 1886, and losses from $68,000,000 to $104,000,000 in the same period. 
The lowest percentage was in 1878, sixteen cents (.1637) on the $100, and 
the highest, nearly twenty-two cents (.2181), in 1883. 

A diagram would illustrate the motion of the percentage of loss to 
values for ten years, beginning as stated at seventeen cents in 1877, running 
irregularly up to twenty-two cents in 1883, and from that date falling off 
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sharply for three years, until, at the close of last year, it goes back to the 
point from which it started ten years before. But the ratio of 1886 was a 
cent and two-thirds lower than the average for the decade. That average 
would have given us $10,000,000 more loss last year, and the highest per- 
centage, that of 1883, would have given us $27,000,000 more, as already 
stated. I think, therefore, that my point that the fire waste is not on the 
increase is well taken. The reasons which I would assign for the im- 
provement I will state further along. What the record of 1887 will be, 
will depend upon its latter half; that fires have been numerous and 
severe since the year came in is indisputable ; the insurance men are 
groaning from one end of the land to the other, and the insurance ther- 
mometer is a tolerably fair index of the condition of the fire record. The 
insurance men, however, learn wisdom with experience, the same as other 
mortals, and even though the fires should burn with unabated vigor, they 
would learn the art of selection so as to pluck the flower of safety out of 
this dangerous, fiery nettle. 

Thinking that you might be interested in the story which insurance 
tells of its experience with fires, I have drawn from familiar sources the 
Statistical history of insurance loss to values covered, and you will find in 
the printed copies of this paper a tabulated account of that experience for 
twenty-seven years so far as the reports of the New York Insurance De- 
partment reveal it. On these figures I have calculated percentages, and 
of the percentages I have madea graphic representation, which I will show 
you presently. 

Fire Loss To Risks IN FORCE. 

Table showing fire risks in force, fire losses and the percentage of loss 

to amount at risk for twenty-seven years : 























Year, Fire Risks in Force. Fire Losses. Rene te 
WR ienccsrcscesscassiviseeses $1 345,004 487 $8,450,969 63 
WEE ccccnesscsscsvesescoossce 1,258,972,728 7,065 985 61 
WEED, Ka nsees pw0nbeonceostoness my gy 8,341,380 | 61 
BOND. 4 condos ctsvevestososceces 1,612, 361,852 7,321,444 | -46 
TOG hoc ove socccccsssnessecceses 2,223,833.544 13,705,890 } .62 
Bios 60s 00ccennsescedteces 2,564,112,505 17,264,617 67 
1860... oose 2,945,381,297 23,913 745 81 
non TE ee 3,165,666,666 21,169,632 -67 
Re ee ee ee 3,420, 490,029 19,283,978 56 
Ws he pisicecenstastesssscéen 3.778,713,296 20,054,341 53 
Tine 6550s conanangeanscteces 4,035.907,596 21,869,440 54 
SEIS. ov ccncnsccnssecsoeseccnes 3,987, 386,026 31,617,273 :79 
iicteutnnnceccseemdiestcunnn 4.529,068,179 33,728,763 +74 
Pdstenised wietsttiossened 5,783,777, 818 37,731,633 65 
DRPG sv cdcccceseesicesesssonces 5,889,403, 314 26,199,312 45 
Gb ob esnctescvevcccsneetesé 6,039,507.339 27,695,628 -46 
er ee 5,914,565,904 27,148,687 -46 
Fiviicsecivicntassessecwsoonl 6,008,976,461 27,407,852 46 
BO. s ovbscccceséeennsecsosess 6,229, 312,193 23,261,969 37 
Sr ikepiecsidseisewenksnewd 6,673,099,069 28,787,630 43 
ee mar 7,184,511,455 29,772,356 41 
GE nde ddeccenbiebenseceerss 7,949,581,516 34,712,071 
FEBS... worccccccccoccccccvccses 8,534,253,737 40,082,025 48 
GR Wc nsevescccinscsenascic<d 9,359,423,527 44,893,676 48 
Sicrieccnes ce csssccesonoveses 8,736, 329,252 48,946,330 50 
Ee eee re ree 10,517,940,175 47,753,787 .46 
GR eb inctinsnctctesstseesanes 11,349,685,459 47,184,583 -42 
DO ccna xhaekencahcnsee $143, 411,632,065 $726,624,996 | .5I 





Insurance statistics furnish some facts which are very general in one 
sense. While they relate only to insured property, they come from the 
whole area of the United States, from every nook and corner of the land, 
and are made up from every conceivable sort of property ; for all kinds 
of property are insured. While, therefore, they represent only a part of 
the property which burns, they represent a very important part, and their 
teachings, so far as they go, are reliable. 

Several things in connection with these figures are significant. In 1860 
the amount at risk in 129 companies was $1,345,004,487, say an average 
of a fraction over $10,000,000 per company. In 1886 the amount at risk 
in 161 companies was $11,349 685 459, or neatly $70,500,000 per com- 
pany ; the aggregate having increased about eignt and one-half times, 
Footings show $133,411,632,065 of risks insured during the twenty-seven 
years, on which the companies paid losses of $726,624,996, or .51. It 
may be stated therefore as a general fact that the insurance companies 
have paid in losses a half of one per cent on the grand totals of the risks 
written. But the significant point to which I wish to call your special 
attention is this: for the last half of the period observed, that is, since 
1873, the losses have not once been up to the average of the whole period, 
while before that date they ran almost wholly above it, and it is this broad 
fact which makes me so safe in attributing to the underwriters the sagacity 
to which I just now referred. The wisdom which is burned into a man 
with a hot branding iron he is likely to remember and act upon. 

The diagram which I have drawn to illustrate the motion of the per- 
centage of losses to amount at risk, shows that in 1860 it was sixty- 
three cents on the hundred dollars; in 1863, during the dark era of the 
war, when a pessimist would declare that the loss ought to be the great- 
est, the ratio, instead of rising, fell to forty-six cents on the hundred 
dollars ; but at the close of the war, when everything ought to be in the 
best state of prosperity, the ratio, instead of falling, rose to its highest 
recorded point, reaching in 1866 the unprecedented figure of eighty-one 
cents on the hundred dollars. I am here to present you with facts con- 
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cerning the fire loss rather than to moralize upon them, and so I will 
only allude to the disastrous results to insurance companies of the spec- 
ulative period which followed the close of the war. Even the enormous 
losses of the Chicago and Boston conflagrations in 1871 and 1872, did 
not make such havoc with insurance statistics as did the wild specula- 
lations and desperate experiments of 1865, 6 and 7; but this is largely 
owing to the fact that the hundred ruined companies never reported their 
losses to the insurance departments, and the figures we now have are 
only those of the companies which pulled through, and they show for 
thirteen years marked improvement in respect to the combustibility of 
the risks written. Not only that, but the motion of loss has been much 
steadier during the last half of the time. 

What does all this teach to us as firemen? Here is the fact that the 
large aggregate of $143,000,000,000 of risks, written during a period of 
twenty-seven years, burned at the average rate of fifty-one cents on the 
hundred dollars, and that the first half of the time showed high ratios 
and extreme fluctuations, and the last half shows low ratios and steady 
motion. The skill of the underwriter does not account for it all; the 
conclusion is inevitable, that the risks are better than they were, they 
do not burn as they formerly did. I will only be relating things with 
which you are very familiar, if | speak of the better class of buildings 
now erected both in city and country, as against those of twenty-seven 
years ago; of the wonderful improvements in fire departments, the in- 
creased water supplies, the improved police regulations, the electric 
alarms, the automatic sprinklers, and all that line of safeguards which 
look to the prevention of fires, or their early extinguishment. 

It is along these same lines that we must look for a diminution of the 
fire waste in the future just as we have looked in the past, and looked 
successfully. I have no patent or fanciful scheme of fire prevention to 
spread before you, and you did not expect I would have when you in- 
vited me to address you. Thousands of men, mainly firemen, all over the 
country, have for years been in steady contact with these questions, their 
ingenuity has been on the rack, their ambition and philanthropy have 
spurred them forward and professional reputation has given impetus to 
the inquiry, ‘‘ How shall the fire waste be diminished ?” and the only sat- 
isfactory answers that have reached them are those which come of experi- 
ence and the accumulation of wealth, facilities and wisdom to use them. 
Better buildings; better municipal regulations in regard to combustibles, 
exposures, special hazards, etc. ; better and still better fire departments 
and larger water supplies, together with harnessed electricity, automatic 
extinguishers and such other like devices as shall be employed for the 
safety of life and property—these and such as these, are the answers 
which reach us from inside your noble profession which makes a special 
study of the matters now before us, and these and such as these are the 
only echoes that can reasonably be expected from outsiders, whose knowl- 
edge and experience being limited, should sit at your feet as learners 
rather than stand in your presence as teachers. 





The Pyromania Plea Useless. 


GERMAN exchanges report a curious trial for incendiarism which recently 
took place in which the plea of *‘ pyromania” was unsuccessfully made. 

The accused man was an ignorant and degraded person, against whom 
there was plain proof that he had willfully caused seventeen distinct fires 
within a few years. His counsel entered the plea of pyromania. 

Expert testimony was taken at length, and, after due consideration, the 
learned judge gave as his opinion, in which he was sustained by Dr. 
Reinecke, an expert on insanity, as well as by another judge, that there 
was ‘no such thing as pyromania.” 

The physician said: “The prisoner has passed through an extremely 
wretched infancy ; he has learned little at school and can barely write his 
name. This bad education has not remained without influence upon his 
character. He absolutely possesses no sense of morality. He is capable 
of distinguishing between right and wrong, but has no sense of justice. 
He is uneducated, brutal and immoral, but of sound mind. It is utterly 
to be excluded that the prisoner has committed the crimes in consequence 
of an abnormal predilection—that he suffers with the so-called pyromania. 
Science has abandoned the existence of ‘ pyromania’—there is no mental 
disease which delights in starting fires. That an insane person may 
suffer with pyromania is perhaps possible, but he must be already in- 
sane.” And the man was found guilty. 





The Holder of a Tontine Policy Entitled to an Accounting. 
A DECISION recently rendered by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
regarding the right of a tontine policyholder to compel the company to 
make an accounting, having been frequently alluded to, we give herewith 
the full text of the decision : 


Devens, 7. The policy in regard to which the plaintiff seeks that the 
defendant snall render an account, complaining that the defendant has 
not apportioned to him the share of reserve and profits to which he is en- 
titled, was made in New York; the plaintiff is, and was at the time of 
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bringing this bill, a resident of the State in which the : 
legal existence. Had the defendant, instead of sppeetiag ae its 
jected originally that, even if an account should be taken, it ought —_ 
be held to answer here to the plaintiff, in view of these facts oud Gace . 
inconvenience involved in taking such an account at a distance ian ak 
State in which its voluminous books and papers are properly kept - 4 
objection would have been worthy sf castes consideration, wa 

Even if a party were entitled to an account, he might, under such co 
siderations, be compelled to seek it where it could most appropriate] ra 
well as most conveniently be rendered. Any objection to the want dl ts 
jurisdiction of the court founded upon these facts, must be deemed to 
eral answer of the defendant and the other facts appearing in bet 

The principal characteristics of the policy of life insurance on which 
the controversy arises, are these: 

It was orfe for the sum of $10,000 payable on the decease of the plaintiff 
to his executors, and was for the term of his life. It was known asa ton- 
tine policy on the savings insurance plan, and was to continue as such 
for the term of ten years, if the plaintiff should live so long. If the holder 
of the policy died during the tontine period, his estate would not receive 
any benefit from the dividends which ordinarily are made on life insurance 
policies annually or at stated periods, which dividends consist of the sur. 
plus of premiums, after deducting the cost of insurance and the computed 
reserve, these being then held by the company for the benefit of the other 
policyholders and forfeited by him. His estate would receive only the 
amount of his policy. If the holder of the policy also should fail during 
this tontine term to keep up his policy by payment of the premiums, it 
would be forfeited. 

Policies of this character are kept in classes of ten, fifteen or twenty 
years, according to their tontine periods, and while the funds of each 
class are not kept separate, distinct accounts are kept with each class, so 
as to show the amount due upon each policy at the expiration of its ton- 
tine term. At the expiration of ten years, if such be the time, or at the 
completion of the tontine dividend period, it 1s provided that ‘‘all the 
surplus or profits derived from such policies on the tontine savings insur- 
ance plan, as shall cease to be in force before the completion of their 
respective tontine dividend periods, shall be apportioned equitably 
among such policies as shall complete their tontine dividend periods,” 
The holder of the policy then has the option ‘‘ to withdraw in cash the 
policy’s entire share of the assets, whether in the reserve fund proper or 
in the accumulated surplus,” or to use this share in various modes pro- 
vided by the policy for the procurement of additional insurance, or by 
the purchase of an annuity for the payment of the premiums that may 
hereafter become due on his policy. 

The ‘‘reserve fund proper” and the ‘‘ accumulated surplus” are made 
up of the dividends which have been withheld on the premiums of the 
class during ten years, the dividends thus withheld of those who have 
died within the ten years being forfeited for the benefit of the class to 
which their policy belonged, and also all payments made by and dividends, 
withheld from those who have forfeited their policies by non-payment of 
premiums. 

It is the contention of the defendant that the plaintiff is bound by the 
apportionment made by its officers in the discharge of these duties, un- 
less it shall be shown at least that they did not act in the exercise of an 
honest discretion and in good faith. We find no words in the policy 
indicating that the decision of the defendant is to be conclusive, and the 
words by which the defendant agrees “ equitably ” to apportion the plain- 
tiff’s policy its share of the profits, bind the defendant to make the appor- 
tionment, and imply that, in any proper proceedings, it may be inquired 
whether it has properly fulfilled this part of its contract. That the bill 
brought by the plaintiff cannot be maintained on the grdtnd that he is 
the beneficiary of a trust fund held by the defendant, which is one of the 
grounds upon which an account is often ordered, and upon which theory 
the bill is based, is, we think, reasonably clear. 

By the New York law, which must govern the construction of a con- 
tract made between New York parties to be performed in that State, it 
has been found as a fact by the judge who presided, that the policy issued 
by the plaintiff did not create a trust. This finding is fully sustained by 
the evidence from the decision of the tribunals of that State. Taylor 2s. 
Charter Oak Insurance Company, 9 Daly, 489; 11 Daly, 282; 1 Edw. 
Ch. 84, 78 N. Y., 114; 61 How. Pr., 344; 50 N. Y., 610; 13 N. Y., 31; 
21 N. Y., W. D.,25. While the prayer of the plaintiffs bill has been 
made upon the theory that there was a trust fund held by the defendant 
for the benefit of the plaintiff, among others, as a holder of a ten years 
tontine policy, no objection is pressed by reason of the form of the bill. 

We proceed to consider, therefore, whether, upon any other ground 
than that strictly of trust, the bill may be maintained for an account. 
Our statute gives jurisdiction in equity upon accounts ‘‘ where the nature 
of the account is such that it cannot be conveniently and properly ad- 
justed in an action of law.” Pub. Stat., c. 132, p. 2, cl. Lo. . 

Even if the amounts kept back from the plaintiff and those of his class 
of policyholders, by the retention of those dividends which would other- 
wise have been received, or of those sums accruing from the forfeiture of 
policies either in the whole or in part, do not constitute a trust fund, or 
place the-defendant in a strictly fiduciary capacity, the defendant was 
bound to keep accurate accounts of them and of all interests and profit 
thereon, if any. All the facts were entirely within its own knowledge, 
and it is only thus that it could be determined what equitably should be 
apportioned to the plaintiff. It is said that the plaintiff has sufficient 
remedy at common law; that he could bring his action at common law, 
and that upon proper interrogatories addressed to the defendant all the 
information necessary for the proper adjustment of the accounts could 
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be obtained. But even if an action at law could be maintained 


where an account is complicated so that a full examination and settle- 
ment of previous accounts, transactions or methods of business is neces- 

, and when the whole matter is entirely within the knowledge of the 
defendant, it cannot so conveniently or accurately be investigated at com- 


law as in equity. ‘ 
sty jury be claimed and allowed, the court might ina 


Even if a trial by j A ; : 
suit in equity so mould the issues and direct the course of the trial as to 
avoid many of the difficulties attending a trial at common law. Hallett 
zs, Cumston, 110 Mass., 32. It was there held in the case decided, that 
one who is not a partner, but was entitled to share in the net profits of 
the business, might maintain a bill for an account against the partnership 
which necessarily involved an examination of its transactions and its 
whole course and methods of conducting business. 

In Massachusetts General Hospital Company vs. State Insurance 
Company, 4 Gray, 227, it was said that the plaintiff might properly main- 
tain a bill for an account of the net profits arising from the insurance of 
lives made by it, one-third of which the defendant was by law bound to 
pay the plaintiff. 

That the accounts are singularly complicated, and that the method by 
which the value of the share of the plaintiff which he has obtained by full 
payment of his premiums and completion of his tontine period is ascer- 
tained, is one of much complexity and difficulty in its application, appears 
from the evidence reported. A court of equity is the appropriate tribunal 
for dealing with such an account, and the defendant is fairly bound to 
produce an account from the data in its possession, which shall show 
that it has complied in its promise equitably to apportion to the plaintiff 
his share in the accumulations made through the operations of the tontine 
provision in his policy. 

Nor do we perceive that it is necessary to join any more of this class of 
policyholders in the bill, or that the -bill should be brought on their be- 
half, It appears by the answer of the defendant, and also by the evidence, 
that all the policyholders of the class to which the plaintiff belonged have 
been settled with and received the amount apportioned to them by the 
defendant corporation, but even if it did not, the plaintiff made his indi- 
vidual contract with the defendant; if others have similar contracts 
depending on similar states of facts they in no way affect his; he has no 
demand upon anyone other than the defendant; and nothing that he 
will receive from the defendant will in any way affect the claims of others. 

It is contended that the apportionment of the reserve or accumulated 
profit to be made at the conclusion of the tontine dividend period is but 
the declaration of a dividend, and that the court will not interfere with the 
declaration of a dividend even by a domestic corporation, is being a ques- 
tion solely for its directors or other proper officers whether any shall be 
made; if so, how much; and that until this is made no stockholder has 
any right in any profits that have been made or assets that might be 
divided. Conceding that to be the general law, the amount to be appor- 
tioned, or which the plaintiff is entitled to have apportioned, is not a 
dividend in the limited sense in which the word is used in its appli- 
cation on the dividends to stockholders. Between stockholders and 
the corporation of which they were members, no relation of debtor or 
creditor ordinarily exists, nor does any arise until a dividend has been 
declared. The affairs of the corporation are managed by them or those 
whom they elect as officers, and by this administration of affairs they are 
bound, The plaintiff is not a member of the corporation but its creditor 
who has contracted with it. Atthe end of a fixed period, having com- 
plied with the contract on his own behalf and made the payments re- 

quired, he is entitled to have apportioned to him his share of a certain 
computed fund, The defendant has no right to withhold it as a corpora- 
tion may withhold a dividend from a stockholder. This share or its 
equivalent in value is the plaintift’s own property and not that of the de- 
fendant corporation. Nor is it important that the sum to be computed as 
belonging to a class, and for which the apportionment to the plaintiff’s 
policy is to be made, is constituted partially of dividends which, but for 
the tontine contract, would have been previously paid upon the policy. 
It may be that the amount of a dividend annually or at other stated inter- 
vals distributed to policyholders could absolutely be determined by the 
officers of the corporation. If this is so, the plaintiff could still have the 
tight to an account, and to ascertain whether the dividends reserved 
under his contract were proportionately the same as those declared on 
other life insurance policies, having relation to their different circum- 
Stances, or at least to ascertain what were the amounts reserved as divi- 
dends to be passed to the credit of the fund when it should be computed, 
if it had no actual existence. 

In our view of the case, if the defendant was a domestic corporation, 
there would be a right on the part of the plaintiff to have an account 
taken, and*to ascertain thereby whether a fair apportionment had been 
made. If the defendant had kept no account, if it had no means of fur- 
nishing it or showing whether it had dealt justly or unjustly with the 
plaintiff, it should be answerable for the injury which it had occasioned by 
its neglect to do what the contract implied it would do. 

The defendant is, however, a foreign corporation, and it is urged that 
this court ought not to take jurisdiction of the case, if it were possible so 
apn and that practically it is impossible for it to effect justice between 

parties, 

That it is a matter of grave inconvenience to the defendant to be held 
toan account here may be conceded. That if the objection had been 
Promptly taken that the plaintiff was a resident of New York as well 
as the defendant, it would have received serious consideration, we have 
heretofore suggested, Smith vs. Insurance Company, 14 Allen, 336. 

ut we find no inconvenience that is insuperable. The defendant has 

a established place of business in this Commonwealth and an agent to 
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receive service of lawful process. It may be presumed that it anticipates 
that the profits of the business will compensate for the inconvenience of 
being held to answer and in a proper case to account in a State other than 
that to which it owns its corporate existence. It is true that we cannot 
bring the officers or the books or the assets of this corporation within 
our jurisdiction, but the corporation is truly lawfully before us. We shall 
not assume that it will neglect any order that we may pass, nor indicate 
how such order may be enforced, or if it cannot be enforced how such 
proceedings may be had. The plaintiff may be indemnified for the viola- 
tion of the contract made with him. 

It is a further objection that the case requires us to exercise jurisdiction 
over the corporation in its corporate function, in the matter of its internal 
economy and in the relations existing between it and its policholders. 
The statute under which this corporation is subjected to the service of 
process does not, it is true, necessarily bring the subject matter of the 
suit or the remedy sought within the jurisdiction of this court, nor do the 
rights or liabilities of parties under local laws of necessity follow them 
into other jurisdictions. Smith vs. Insurance Companies, 14 Allen, 336. 

Did the inquiry before us concern the relation between the defendant 
corporation and its stockholders, we could not undertake to pass upon 
or determine it. New Haven Horse Nail Company, 42 Mass., 349. 

Such an inquiry is to be determined by the local tribunal. Were the 
case such that we were called upon to pass any order directing or con- 
trolling the corporation in the exercise of its corporate duties, we have 
no such jurisdiction as would enable us todo it. The subject matter 
would not be within our province. But in the case at bar the plaintiff is 


*a creditor, and not a member of the corporation. He has a contract with 


it which he claims the corporation has not fairly performed. 

There is no question of internal economy involved as when the relation 
between the corporation and its members are concerned. If it has 
adopted any method of conducting its business inconsistent with the true 
performance of its contract, such a method of administration will not de- 
prive the plaintiff of any rights. It can no more refuse an account than 
could an individual to whom the plaintiff entrusted his money under any 
similar contract. In dealing with the plaintiff the corporation deals with 
an outside party, and only the relation which it bears to such party 
claiming to be its creditor is here involved. 

The questions whether if the defendant is to account, on what prin- 
ciples he is to do so, or whether, if the case is submitted to an auditor or 
a master, it shall be so submitted by an order which shall direct him how 
the account shall be taken, have not been discussed and are not consid- 
ered. It may be that fuller evidence may be required before they can be 
disposed of than has yet been taken. Decree for an account, 





Fire Insurance in France in 1886. 
A RECENT number of Le Moniteur des Assurance contains an interesting 
review of the operations of fire insurance companies in France during 
the year 1886. As is well known, the insurance business in France is 
retrogressing steadily, and although The Moniteur speaks of the disap- 
pearance of only one company, the Sauvegarde, during the past year, at 
least seven or eight others are in course of liquidation. 

The twenty-four principal stock fire insurance companies received in 
1886 in premium 97,809,356 francs, being a gain of only 282,686 francs 
over 1885, of which they expended 84,840,589 francs, or an increase of 
2,517,511 francs over 1885. The details were: Losses, 51,411,906 francs ; 
agents’ commissions, 20,330,191 francs; general expenses and taxes, 
10,528,344 francs ; miscellaneous, 2,570,146 francs, 

The per centum of losses to premium receipts paid by the French com- 
panies for ten years were: In 1877, 46.70 per cent (39,742,790 francs) ; 
1878, 47.59; 1879, 51.39; 1880, 61.53; 1881, 71.22; 1882, 63.16; 1883, 
57-77 ; 1884, 56.96 ; 1885, 54.08 ; 1886, 56.79 (51,411,.906.46 francs), 

Eleven companies paid dividends to stockholders, which show a slight 
increase over 1885, namely, 11,998,000 francs in 1886, against 11,876,000 
francs in 1885. Eight paid an increase of dividends of 772,000 francs, 
three companies decreased theirs—the Generale, 100,000 francs ; France, 
150,000 francs, and Confiance, 400,000 francs—so that the increase 
amounts to only 122,000 francs. 

The principal complaint all continental and French companies appear 
to suffer from is that they do too much law business ; at least two-thirds 
of every one of their publications is filled with ‘‘ decisions,” 





Cholera in New York Harbor. 
On September 23 the steamship Alesia arrived at New York from the 
Mediterranean with four passengers sick with Asiatic cholera, there hav- 
ing been eight deaths on board from the disease during the voyage. 
The ship sailed from Marseilles August 29, and stopped at Genoa, Leg- 
horn, Naples and Palermo, taking on 561 Italian emigrants, and having 
aboard in all 609 persons. After the vessel had arrived at the regular 
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quarantine station, which is some six miles below fhe lower end of New 
York city, no time was lost in turning her back to the lower bay, and 
putting the passengers and crew under the strictest rules to cut off all 
possibility of the epidemic being communicated from the ship. The sick 
were landed on one of the small quarantine islands there, and put in a 
hospital for contagious and infectious diseases, and the others were 
placed in an observation hospital, to be detained from ten to twenty days, 
or until all danger is supposed to be over. 

The ship has been thoroughly washed and fumigated, and the cargo 
and baggage put through a special process of cleaning by sulphurous 
acid gas, in much the same way as rags are disinfected. The cholera bas 
prevailed for many weeks past at Genoa, Naples and Palermo, there 
being many new cases daily at Naples, of which seventy per cent were 
proving fatal, but the New York health authorities have no apprehension 
that the disease will obtain a foothold here, so prompt and thorough has 
been the action of the department, while President Baylies of the health 
department is of the opinion that cholera in New York city is not as bad 
as diphtheria. There were cholera epidemics in New York city in 1832, 
1834, 1849, 1854 and 1866, Deaths from the disease in those years are as 
follows: 1832, 3513; 1834, 971; 1849, 5071; 1854, 2509; 1866, 1137. 
Most of the deaths were in tenement houses, and the disease obtained its 
strongest hold in the vicinity of bone-boiling and fat-rendering places. 
In other parts of the city it yielded readily enough to sanitary measures. 





Windmills and Pumps. 


As we have frequently stated during the past year, a great deal can be 
done, not only in the drier regions, but in many other rain-supplied 
States, to escape the consequences of severe droughts, such as 
have recently prevailed in Northern and Central Illinois, and more or 
less in adjacent territories. Sometime ago we measured the discharge 
of water froma pump in a well twenty-seven feet deep, driven by a 
medium windmill. With only a gentle breeze, this amounted to twenty- 
one quarts per minute, equal to about 30,000 quarts, or 7500 gal- 
lons per day. With a larger windmill and pump and stronger wind, 
the amount of water-flow would be greatly increased. If we suppose 
such a pump as the above to average as much during the year, the 
amount of water would reach 2,737,500 gallons. If caught in an easily- 
made reservoir, and allowing one third of the water to be evaporated, 
there would still be a great abundance for all farm stock during the dry 
season, and enough more to supply the lack of rainfall upon quite a little 
plot during the few weeks it is needed. Thus, for example, suppose we 
allow half of the water to be lost by evaporation and in its use by animals, 
the other half (1,368,750 gallons) would be equal to an inch deep over 
fifty acres, or five inches deep over ten acres, which would often save a 
crop. This amount is equal to 182,967 cubic feet, and would be held in 
a reservoir, or little lake, only ten rods square, and not quite seven feet 
deep. These calculations are merely given for illustration of what may 
be done.—Pvrairie Farmer. 





Inspection in New York City. 


THE attention that is being given to inspection nowadays as a preventive 
of fire waste, suggests an account of what the Board of Fire Underwriters 
of this city are empowered to do, and what they are actually doing. The 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters was organized in 1867. It is an 
incorporated institution, and its purposes are ‘‘to inculcate just and 
equitable principles in the business of insurance ; to establish and main- 
tain uniformity among its members in policies or contracts of insurance, 
and to acquire, preserve and disseminate valuable information relative to 
the business in which they are engaged.” At that time the inspection 
idea had not taken so firm ahold of the underwriters as it has since, but 
a beginning of work in this direction was made soon after the organiza- 
tion of the board. In 1868 and 1869 inspections were made of heating 
apparatus, boilers, flues, artificial fires of all kinds, gas jets and gas 
stoves ; and the inspection of carburetters and gas machines also began 
about the same time. About 1870 the board began the systematic inspec- 
tion of storage stores, sugar refineries and hotels, and buildings began to 
be inspected for the purpose of applying a schedule for rating. The pur- 
pose was to point out defects that might easily be remedied while the 
building was going on, and in this way suggest improvements which 
might reduce the fire hazard. The by-laws of the board, adopted in 1877, 
provided for a committee on surveys, whose duty it should be to cause to 
be made complete surveys of all new buildings, buildings in process of 
alteration, and all other buildings that the interest of members requires 
to be examined, and to keep full and complete records of the same, and 
furnish the information by slip or otherwise to members of the board. This 
committee was also ordered to take cognizance of all violations of the 
building law brought to their attention, and to communicate the knowl- 
edge of such violations to the board and executive committee. The com- 


mittee was to cause to be examined at stated intervals the public ware- 
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houses of New York city and Brooklyn, and repor 

executive committee any violations of os iadiog oder el rey = 
governing said warehouses. They were also to cause to be surve fad 
building protected by the automatic fire alarm telegraph welts we 
regulations as the board might adopt. In addition = _ 
duties, the by-laws require ‘‘that they shall also cause to be a 
amined furnaces, steam boilers, heating and other apparatus, vo 
improper construction or location of which may cause the ; ~ 
ises to take fire, and shall keep a record of the condition in 
which they are found. Their record shall state when such delones “ 
main uncorrected, and also when under their direction they have b ~ 
remedied. They shall make monthly reports to the board, and shall 
issue and deliver at the respective offices of the members of the bead 
slips or sheets advising of the condition of any premises which the ne 

find to be unsafe. The committee shall enforce such regulations a a 
board may adopt, governing the use of the products of petroleum.” if 
the authority thus granted to the board of surveys were carried out to its 
full extent, every risk in New York city would be reported on, and each 
report available to every company doing business in the city. Asa matter 
ot fact, inspection for the purpose of rating has been applied only to the 
dry-goods district, so-called, and the following classes of risks: Cigar 
cigarette and tobacco factories, horse-car stables, storage stores sugar 
refineries, chemical works, printing and lithographic establishments soa 

works, white lead and linseed oil works, candy manufacturers hotels, 
malt houses and breweries, theatres, lard refineries and lard oil works 
Hour mills, paper hanging manufactories, several piers and merchandise 
thereon. Large as all these interests are, they are a small part of the in. 
surable property in New York city. The dry goods district is that por. 
tion of the city bounded by Reade, Elm, Howard, Crosby, Bleecker 
South Fifth avenue, West Broadway and back to Reade. A systematic 
inspection of this district was begun in 1881, and the board reports 
weekly as to the character of all the risks in it. One inspector only is 
employed by the board in this district. It is believed that at least three 
could be profitably employed in this district alone. The board also in- 
spects such risks outside of this district as its attention is called to and it 
has time for. In the dry-goods district all risks are rated by schedule 
and reductions are made for improvements. But outside this district a 
very small proportion of risks are rated by the Tariff Association, and in- 
spections are made by individual companies, except when they are made 
by the board, as noted above, and on such property as is rated, also noted 
above. 

A recapitulation shows that in the beginning the Board of Fire Under- 
writers of New York contemplated a systematic inspection of all fire risks 
in the city; that it has the power to make such inspection; that onlya 
small proportion of risks are rated at all, and not all of these are seg- 
ularly inspected ; that even in the dry-goods district too small a force is 
maintained to fully perform the work required. 

So faras is possible the board inspects buildings in process of erection; 
but to properly carry out the original intention, there should be such co- 
operation between the board on one hand, and the city building depart- 
ment and bureau of combustibles on the other, that not a single building 
should go up without the inspection and approval of the Board of Under- 
writers. 

The present members of the committee on survey of the board are: 
George M. Coit, ex-oficio; James Yereance, F. O. Affeld, John H. 
Washburn, H. H. Reeves, Hugo Schumann, William B. Ogden and 
Edward Rowell.—New York Commercial Bulletin. 








MERE MENTION. 





—Albany, N. Y., will set 175 additional hydrants. 

—The Imperial Life has applied for admission to Georgia. 
—New fire limits have been established at Milwaukee, Wis. 
—-The water-works at Easton, Mass., are nearing completion. 
—The Hekla of Madison, Wis., has entered Iowa and Minesota. 


—The Sovereign Life of London, England, has given up thg ghost. 


—Lake Geneva, Wis., has voted adversely upon the question of water 
works. 

—Westboro, Mass., will issue bonds for $10,000 to finish work on the 
new reservoir. 

—Within the past few weeks there have been thirteen incendiary firesat 
Nashua, N. H. 

—Richard W. Hurlbut, an insurance broker of New York city, died 
of heart disease at Nyack on September 27. 

—J. Ross Snively has been elected secretary and treasurer of the Citi- 
zens of Pittsburgh, succeeding Walter Morris, resigned. Mr. Morris will 
engage in the agency business, having gone into partnership with C. L. 
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Straub of Pittsburgh, representing several well-known fire insurance 


companies. 

_wm. C. Magill & Co. is a new sign displayed at No. 204 La Salle 
street, Chicago. 
—Henry Kellog has sent in his resignation as president of the Hartford 

Trust Company. : - 

—J. S. Clark, secretary of the Detroit Fire and Marine, has returned 
from a European trip. 
—Jonathan W. Cattel, ex-Auditor of the State of Iowa, died at Des 

Moines on September 25. 

—The Grand Union Life and Saving Fund Association of Lacon, Ill., 
has given up its organization. 

—William R. Crowell, ex-vice-president of the Phenix of Brooklyn, 
sailed for Europe on Saturday last. 

—The junior member of Ducat, Lyon & Co.’s agency has returned to 

Chicago after five weeks’ vacation. 

—C, Sellers has been appointed receiver for the National Mutual 

Insurance Company of Salina, Kan. 

—A powerful spring of lithia water was struck at Attica, Ind., last week, 

with a flow of 300 gallons per minute. 

—Since the introduction of the electric fire alarm system at Norristown, 
Pa., false alarms have been unknown. 

—Bassington & Co,.’s trunk factory at Montreal, Quebec, was burned 
September 28, The loss was $40,000 ; insured. 

—The principal business houses of the town of Payne, O., were 
burned September 27, the losses reaching $75,000. 

—The water-works company of Charleston, S. C., is having plans pre- 
pared for a reservoir of 10,000,000 gallons capacity. 

—La Porte, Ind., has no facilities for fighting fires, and one which 
occurred there September 25 caused a loss of $15,000. 

—Frank Lock, late associate United States manager of the Fire Insur- 
ance Association of London, has returned from Europe. 

—By the explosion of a gasoline stove which she was lighting, Mrs. 
Baarcke of Mobile, Ala., was last week burned to death. 

—Hon. Morgan G. Bulkeley, president of the Atna Life, was among 
the visitors to St. Louis during the Grand Army encampment. 

—The Eastport (Me.) Water Company has contracted to supply that 
town with water from Boyden lake for a yearly rental of $4000. 

—Ephraim Cannon, a negro, of Bound Brook, N. J., was arrested last 
Wednesday, charged with complicity in the Plainfield incendiary cases. 

—At a fire in a lodging house at Detroit last Saturday, one man was 
burned to death, a second suffocated and a third received probably fatal 
injuries, 

—Nineteen cotton gins in the States of Georgia, Alabama, North and 
South Carolina, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas were burned 
last week, 

—Fred Lotz, chief clerk in the general offices at Chicago of the West- 
chester, spent a month recently among the company’s agents in Upper 
Michigan. 

—The bills to incorporate the Georgia Mutual Insurance Company of 
Savannah, and the Marietta Insurance Company, have passed the Georgia 
legislature, 

—The Montauk Fire Insurance Company of Brooklyn has decided to 
give up its outside agencies and confine its operations to ‘Brooklyn and 
New York city. 

—The Liccoln Fire Insurance Company of Lincoln, Neb., organized 
last year, has failed and a receiver will be appointed. The company did 
a large underground business. 

—By the fall of a mass of coal in an Ashland (Pa.) colliery on Saturday 
last, five men were instantly killed, while a number of others were in- 
jured more or less seriously. ; 

—Hon, Frederick Cook, president of the Rochester German Insurance 
Company, has received the Democratic nomination for re-election as 
Secretary of State for New York. 

—The latest contribution to the literature of the W. Shakespeare, F. 
Bacon and I. Donnelly controversy has appeared in the shape of a tiny 
pamphlet, issued by the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company of Phila- 
delphia. It contains further evidence bearing upon the case, in the shape 


of a cryptogram newly discovered in Macbeth, Act V., Scene III., and is 
commended to the attention of Shakespearian students and intending 
insurers, 

—Improvements or extensions will be made to the water supply systems 
at Manistique, Mich.; Lincoln, Neb ; Geneseo, III.; New Carlisle, Ind.; 
Gainesville, Tex., and Montpelier, Vt. 

—President Crowell of the Phenix of Brooklyn says that he knows 
nothing of the reported reinsurance of the company’s Oregon risks by the 
Columbia Fire and Marine of Portland, 

—The business portion of Marysville, Cal., a town of 4300 inhabitants, 
was destroyed by fire on September 1g. The losses are reported as reach- 
i-g $200,000, with insurance of $100,000. 

—The National Reserve, an assessment life association of Sioux City, 
Ia., has transferred its members to the Mutual Benefit Association of 
Marshalltown, Ia., and wound up its affairs. 


—The Standard’s estimate of the fire losses for the week ending Octo- 
ber 1 is $847,000, making the losses from January 1 $82,579,397. At this 
rate the losses for the year would reach $110,408, 302.. 


—The official report of the Chatsworth railroad disaster, made by the 
president of the railroad company to the Illinois commissioners, puts the 
number of killed by the accident at 80, and injured 181. 


—The rapid growth of Duluth, Minn., has brought forth a new fire map 
of that city, including Superior and West Superior, Wis. The map is 
published by Chas. Rascher, Chicago, and contains forty-seven pages. 


—E. Roger Owens, manager of the fire branch of the Commercial Union 
Assurance Company of England, arrived in New York some days since 
by way of Canada. It is understood that he will visit the Pacific coast. 


—Calvin Barnes of Waterbury, Conn., has been indicted by the grand 
jury for burning his buildings, which were insured fc r $2000 in the Royal. 
Barnes’ hired man testified that his employer bribed him to do the work, 


—The London Assurance Corporation has declared a dividend of fif- 
teen shillings a share, making the dividend for 1887 fifty shillings a 
share free of income tax, or twenty per cent per annum on the paid-up 
capital. 

—At a meeting of the executive committee of the Insurance Journalists 
Association at New York last Thursday, it was decided to hold the an- 
nual meeting for the election of cfficers at Philadelphia on the last Thurs- 
day in October. 

—At East Buffalo, N. Y., last week, natural gas from a leaky main 
found its way through a sewer and sewer connection into the kitchen of a 
house, caught fire at the cooking stove and exploded, wrecking the room 
and firing the building. 

—At Stockton, Cal., the policies on the block of buildings in the 
Chinese quarter, opposite the structures recently destroyed, have been 
canceled by the companies, owing to the existing fear that the rest of the 
quarter may be burned. 

—The construction of water-works has been decided upon at Lostant, 
Ill.; Pontiac, Mich.; Valley Falls, Kan.; Winchester, Ky.; Union Grove, 
Wis.; Corpus Christi, Tex.; Sheffield, Ala.; Manitowoc, Wis.; Decatur, 
Ala., and Orlinville, Minn. 

—At the annual meeting of the Portland (Me.) Board of Fire 
Underwriters, last week, the following named officers were elected : 
President, J. H. Coffin; vice-president, Augustus Champlain ; secretary 
and treasurer, Thomas J. Little. 

—At Savannah, Ga., October 1, fire broke out in the hold of the cotton- 
laden British steamer Resolute, which had just cleared for Liverpool, and 
burned fiercely for twelve hours. The ship was twice flooded with water 
before the fire was extinguished. 

—The Mount Carmel (Ill.) Development Company, capital stock 
$3,000,000, has been incorporated by Robert Bell, E. B. Green and others, 
to construct and operate a hydraulic canal from Crawford creek to the 
Wabash river at Mount Carmel, to supply the city with water. 

—At Philadelphia, Jacob Savage, the owner of a paper box factory, 
which was burned in February, 1886, has been given a verdict against the 
Phoenix Mutual Fire Insurance Company for $1500 insurance on the 
building. The policy was dated four days before the fire. When handed 
to Savage, he found it inconvenient to pay the premium on that day, but 
promised to do so on the morrow, arid the agent insisted upon his keep- 
ing the policy. That night the building was burned. In the suit which 
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followed the referee decided in his favor, and Judge Biddle has confirmed 
the decision. 

—Henry F, Blackwell has been appointed special agent of the Liberty 
of New York for the New England States, with headquarters at Boston. 
Mr. Blackwell has for several years past been connected with the Nor- 
wich Union in a similar capacity. 


—The Omaha (Neb.) Water-works Company has bought the Stockyard’s 
and South Omaha Land Company’s water-works plants at South Omaha, 
and will begin immediately the laying of a sixteen-inch main from its 
system to the Stockyard’s, thereby merging all the plants into one. 


—The steamer T. A. Sims on the Mississippi, plying between Memphis 
and St. Louis, was burned on Sertember 30 at Island Forty, sixteen 
miles above Memphis. Her cargo included 275 bales of cotton and 6000 
barrels of flour. One man was burned to death, and two are missing. 


—Dr. Bruill, while undergoing trial for the murder of his young wife, 
committed suicide in the Dodgeville (Wis.) jail recently. It is now 
proven that he also committed arson at three different times, All his 
crimes were the outcome of his desire to defraud fire and life insurance 
companies, 


—At a performance in the Grand Opera House, New York, Septem- 
ber 29, a'slight commotion in the balcony caused the usual idiot to raise 
a cry of fire. Part of the audience made for the doors and a number of 
women fainted, but the police finally calmed the crowd before harm was 
done. Two arrests were made, 


—The Weekly Underwriter announces that Samuel Worthington has 
been elected secretary of the Washington Fire of Baltimore, to succeed 
Lewis H. Cole, deceased. Will somebody please tell us what company 
this is? We find no mention of it in The Insurance Year Book or the 
Maryland Insurance Report for 1887. 

—At the meeting of the New York Tariff Association on Tuesday, there 
were two withdrawals from membership: J. M. Whiton, agent of the 
Peoples of Manchester, N. H., and St. Pauls of Minnesota, and Pell, 
Wallack & Co., representing the Boatmans of Pittsburgh, the Firemens 
of Baltimore and the Peoples of Pittsburgh. 


—During the years 1884 to 1886, the number of fires in hotels in the 
United States, as given in The Chronicle Fire Tables, was 1491, causing 
a loss of $11,520,680, Incendiarism and defective flues were the chief re- 
ported cause exclusive of exposure. During the past twelve years the 
average usual number of such fires has been 403. 


—On Friday last, when the steamer Dessoug from Philadelphia for 
Savannah was off Frying Pan Shoals, an explosion among the cargo 
caused a fire. The hatches were battened down, and steam was continu- 
ously forced into the hold until the ship arrived at Savannah, when, with 
the help of a steamtug’s pumps, the fire was put out. 


—At the recent annual convention of the Fire Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska at Kansas City, officers were 
elected as follows: President, Walter Scott of Kansas City ; vice-presi- 
dent, I. B. Tuttle, Carthage, Mo.; secretary and treasurer, H. P. Stuart, 
Kansas City. The retiring secretary, Mr. Ross, was made the recipient 
of a valuable gold watch, the gift of his coworkers, 

—lIn the celebrated Dimick case, the New York Court of Appeals, on 
Tuesday last, reversed the Supreme Court decision and confirmed the ver- 
dict of the Court of Oyer and Terminer, declaring Lorenzo Dimick guilty 
of grand larceny for having in 1883, as alleged, reinsured from his com- 
pany, the Continental, into the Thames and Mersey, the cargo of the 
schooner James Wade, after he knew that she had been lost on Lake Erie. 


—The Transatlantic Fire Insurance Company, which was organized in 
1872, entered the United States in 1877, and in the ten years it has been 
doing business in America has built up a substantial business. The 
record of the company from year to year shows that it is managed with 
prudence and ability. In fact, we know of no man in the business who 
shows more conservatism than Manager E, Harbers in the conduct of his 
company. 


—Among the insurances on Whitley’s establishment, recently burned in 
London, Eng., were the Western of Plymouth, $10,000; Northwestern 
Mutual of Dakota, $5000; Hanover, $2500; Lincoln of Lincoln, Neb., 
$2500 ; German-American, $2500; Kansas City, $5000; Fidelity, $2500 ; 
Western Fire and Marine, $2500; Kansas Home, $2500; Louisiana, 
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$2500; Council Bluffs, $2500; Mississippi Home, $2500 ; Dakota 


Fi 
$2500 ; Royal of Birmingham, $1250; Equitable, $1250. — 


—In the case of Jean Miramon against the Peoples Insurance Com. 
pany, at New Orleans, the defense in which was based on non-occupancy 
a verdict has been given for the plaintiff. The court held that: “The 
purpose of the notice of vacancy is to put the company on its guard, The 
risk may become undesirable or the danger of loss by fire may be thereby 
increased, hence the company’s option either to cancel the policy or in. 
crease the premium. But in this case, as appears by the testimony of the 
company’s secretary, the assured had given the information that the lessee 
was about leaving the assured premises ; and the company did not see 
fit to warn him that the vacacy clause would be enforced, either by can. 
cellation of policy or increase of premium.” 

—Serious forest fires were burning last week in different parts of 
Canada, especially in the Ottawa Valley, and wide expanses of the country 
have been devastated, while at the last accounts several towns were 
threatened with destruction. Navigation was suspended on account of 
the smoke on the Ottawa and St. Lawrence rivers. A train on the Canada 
Atlantic Railroad was derailed while passing through the burning woods, 
and consumed, the passengers barely escaping with their lives, 

—A church clock resolved itself into sn automatic fire alarm at Wars. 
low, near Leek, a few weeks since. The fire broke out in the tower, and 
its presence was noted to the parishioners by their old servant incon. 
tinently striking at 1.40, and then sending its fingers rapidly round and 
round till they finally brought up at 6.30. The first opinion in the parish 
was that the clock had become afflicted with temporary insanity and was 
trying in some mad way to celebrate the jubilee, but an investigation soon 
discovered the true position of affairs.— Zhe Fireman (London), 

—One S. B. Harvey of this city, a milliner and dressmaker at No, 24 
Chester square, was arrested last week, on complaint of Insurance Com. 
missioner Merrill, for obtaining money under false pretenses, Harvey 
solicited ‘‘insurance” for the Supreme Assembly Royal Society of Fash- 
ions, Unity, Loyalty and Benevolence, which he claimed was organized 
June 17, 1887. Nothing of the kind has ever been started in this State, 
and the whole thing is plainly afraud. Harvey is president, treasurer 
and everything else, and has run his little swindle entirely by himself. 
He is held in the Municipal Court for trial— 7%e Standard. 

—O, whence is that shadow that falls ’thwart the prairie ? 
And why do the mourners go weeping about ? 
O, why do the watchers tread softly and chary? 
And the brokers stand, crape-bedecked, sniveling without ? 


‘* She is gone on the mountain,” she is lost to the broker ; 
To the daisies the Lincoln has turned up her toes. 
The wit and the critic may cruelly joke her ; 
But they’ll scarce drag her forth from her final repose. 
— The Investigator, 


—The Insurance Year Book for 1887, published by THE SpEcTATOR 
Company, has again been increased in size, and has kept up to the gen- 
eral standard of the publications issued by this company. The Year 
Book is one of the very best publications of the kind issued anywhere, 
and the information it contains is something prodigious. No insurance 
agent in any part of the country can afford to be without it, whether he 
be a fire, life, accident or any other sort of an agent. Beginning with the 
statutory requirements of the various States, and ending with a statement 
by towns of the fire protection and water supply, it gives between these 
all the facts and figures connected with the fire and life companies, as 
well as companies doing any other kind of insurance business. Price, 
$3 a copy.— Zhe Argus. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 

—Paul Nicoladse, agent of the Penn Mutual Life, at Boston. 

—C. S. Stebbins, general agent for the Equitable Life, at Omaha, Neb. 

—Tattnall Paulding, agent for the Alliance of New York, at Philadelphia. 

—Charles S. Durfee, agent for the Mechanics of Philadelphia, at Providence, 
R. t. 

—Walter C. Leach, special agent of the Hekla of Madison, Wis., for Iowa and 
Minnesota. 

—W. S. Herber & Co., agents of the Merchants of Newark, at Minneapolis, 
Minn., succeeding G. S, Couch, 





